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Presbyterians and Methodists stimulated the promotion of institutions for theological training. Asbury's Journal shows that he was something of a scholar in his reading tastes and that he gave much aid to educational enterprises. After plowing through the wilderness for eight days to attend the first Methodist Conference in Kentucky in the spring of 1790, Asbury and six other preachers planned for a future college and obtained by subscription land and money for what eventually was to become Bethel College, One preacher knew "many a man who could not construct a half dozen sentences grammatically to bestow half of his yearly stipend to establish an institution of learning."14 By 1824 the General Conference of the Methodist Church in the West was committed to an active educational program. No one could have been more self-sacrificing or more zealous than the Baptist missionary on the Illinois frontier, John M. Peck. Everywhere he gave himself to establishing elementary schools and to improving those that existed. He endured 4000 miles of travel to raise funds for Rock Spring Seminary, the forerunner of Shurtleff College.
Itinerant preachers in the new lands distributed Bibles, hymnbooks, and religious tracts. These were often provided by eastern missionary societies or by printing concerns under the control of the church itself. After 1817 the American Tract Society furnished much religious literature, which circuit riders scattered. In many cases such books were the only ones a family possessed, and children learned to read from them. No doubt some who later became scholars entered on the path of learning in just such a way. "It has often been a question that I shall never be able to answer on earth/' observed Peter Cartwright, one of the best known of the circuit riders, "whether I have done the most good by preaching or distributing religious books. . . . For more than fifty years I have firmly believed, that it was a part and parcel of a Methodist preacher's most sacred duty to circulate good books wherever they go among the people."15 Cartwright himself in a single year sometimes distributed a thousand dollars' worth of such books.
Johnny Appleseed (John Chapman, ca. 1775-1847) 'was no Baptist or Methodist, but like these itinerants he scattered religious tracts in pioneer cabins. Best known for planting appleseeds in advance of civilization in the Ohio country, Johnny Appleseed, companion of forest
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